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A NOTE ON SIR TH0PA8 

In Tyrwhitt's edition of Chaucer, in The Rime of Sire Thopas, 
occurs the following passage: 

Into his sadel he clombe anon, 
And priked over stile and ston 

An elf-quene for to espie, 
Til he so long had ridden and gone, 
That he fond in a privee wone 

The contree of Faerie. 

Wherin he soughte North and South, 
And oft he spied with his mouth 

In many a forest wilde ; 
For in that contree n'as ther non. 
That to him dorst ride or gon, 

Neither wife ne childe.' 

It is to the italicized lines that I wish to call attention. It is 
clear that Tyrwhitt thought something was wrong with them. In 
his note on the passage he says: "whether the two lines and part 
of another which I have inserted before 'wilde' from other MSS 
be genuine, I will not be positive, but it is very clear, I think, 
that something is wanting."^ 

In 1888 Kolbing, in a discussion of Sir Thopas in which he 
corrected and casually reviewed a dissertation on the subject, 
remarked: "Bennewitz hat unser gedicht so wenig eingehend 
studirt, dass er nicht einmal beachtet dass die ftir so wilde bei 
Tyrwhitt eingesetzten drei verse sind in keiner hs. finden und wohl 
erst von diesem zugedichtet sind."^ 

In Skeat's Oxford Chaucer we read: "Instead of this short 
line [so wilde] Tyrwhitt has 'wherin he sought' [etc.]. But 
none of our seven MSS agrees with this version, nor are the lines 
found in the black-letter editions."* 

These two quotations amount to the same thing. Both Kolbing 
and Skeat suspected Tyrwhitt of having tilled out the apparently 

1 The Canterbury Talea of Chaucer (London, 1775-78), Vol. II, p. 234, 11. 13726 ff. 
2I6id., Vol. IV,p. 317. 3 Engl. Stud., XI, p. 503. * Vol. V, p. 190. 
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deficient text on his own authority, and of having tried to conceal 
his responsibility by an indefinite reference to "other MSS." And 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary Skeat's statement that 
the three lines in question appear in neither manuscript nor black- 
letter edition would appear decisive. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the three lines were in the folio used by Tyrwhitt in estab- 
lishing his text. This is easily proved by a reference to the book 
itself, catalogued in the Harvard University Library as "Tyrwhitt's 
collations for his edition of the Canterbury Tales." This edition, 
as was pointed out to me by Professor Kittredge, is that of 1687, 
number seven in Skeat's list of the "First eight editions of the 
collected works of Chaucer.'" The folio volume has been cut 
apart, interleaved, and annotated by Tyrwhitt. With painstaking 
care he corrected bad spellings, restored words dropped through 
printer's errors, repunctuated the text, and bracketed doubtful 
lines. On the blank pages he indicated the MS variants, record- 
ing the different readings so fully that had he printed his notes 
as well as his text much of the work of future editors would have 
been anticipated. Thus besides marking these three lines as 
doubtful, he made this entry on the page inserted: "Want in 
C. 1: C. 2: C: A. 1. 2. Ca. 2."' 

Tyrwhitt, then, certainly did not insert these three lines for the 
first time. At the worst he simply included in his own version a 
passage which someone else had already made current, and which 
seemed to him to fill a break in the manuscripts. The question 
then arises, where did this passage originate ? The 1532 edition, 
Skeat's No. 1, reads: 

Tyl he so longe hath ridden and gon 
That he fonde in a priue wone 

The countre of Payrie. So wylde 
For in that countre nas ther non 

Neither wyfe ne chylde.' 

All the others until 1602 retain this reading, with slight changes 
of spelling. In this, however, the sixth in the list, we find the 

1 See Skeat's reprint of the 1532 edition, pp. xy and xvi ; and elsewhere in his edition of 
Chancer. 

2For explanation of the abbreviations see Vol. I, pp. xxii and xxiii, of Tyrwhitt's 
Canterbury Tales. 

3 Skeat's reprint, p. 188, col. 1, II. 31 £E. 
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intrusion of the three lines which Tyrwhitt had marked as doubt- 
ful in his own annotated 1687 folio. This 1602 version was the 
second edited by Thomas Speght, — the first had appeared in 
1598, — who says in his dedication to Sir Robert Cecil: "Now 
therefore .... both by old written copies, and by Ma. William 
Thynns praise-worthy labours, I have reformed the whole worke, 
whereby Chaucer for the most part is restored to his owne Antiqui- 
tie." Again, in the address "To the Readers," he says that with 
the help of "M. Francis Thynn" he has "the text by old copies 
corrected." This then, Speght's 1602 edition, was evidently 
intended to represent the most advanced stage of Chaucerian 
scholarship, and its editor was proud of the contributions it con- 
tained. Perhaps some day an "old copy" will turn up and show 
that Speght in his turn had authority for his additions to Sir 
Thopas; but till it does I believe it is safe to assume that either 
he or Thynne was responsible for the three lines that heretofore 
have been charged to the account of Tyrwhitt. 
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